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~~ The Falcons: back.in the marketplace 





In the beginning there were only the charts, and pop music history 
was without form — a void into which non-hits (and even many hits) 
were consigned after a year or two. This was not much of a liability 
before the late 1960s, since deleted albums and leftover singles 
usually wound up in bargain bins at local five-and-dimes, where 
collectors and casual fans could pick them up for a pittance. And 
they saw the deal was pretty good. 

But then the gods of commerce decided that the vast inventories of 
idle vinyl were a waste of resources. Back catalogues were slashed 
without mercy, budget-oldies labels went belly up. three-for-a-buck 
LP sales became unheard-of, and many thousands of remaindered 
records were cast into the reprocessing furnaces. By the late 1970s. 
younger and less well-to-do music buyers were cut off from the 
legacy of pop. rock and roll, and R&B. And they saw the deal was 
bad. But nobody expected much to be done about it. 

Lo and behold, at the dawn of the 1980s, the plague of amnesia 
abated, and slowly, celebrated works (starting with James Brown's 
Live at the Apollo) returned to the marketplace. Today. the situation 
has improved to the point where fans can pick up reissues of even 
their more obscure favorites in nearly any field. The articles on 
reissues in this supplement feature few well-known performers — or 
at least few in the settings for which they became well known — but 
the diversity and detail of the music available suggests a vibrant 
restoration of popular music's past, one not likely to end soon. 

And we see that’s a very good deal indeed. 
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Motor City madness 


The wild side of Detroit R&B 


by Dave Marsh 


oO summarize what the world at 

: large knows of Detroit rhythm 

and blues, less than a sentence or 
even a phrase is required. A single word 
will do: Motown. The name evokes 
everything from struggle to success, yet 
finally leads us down a short, blind alley. 
Before there was Motown, there were the 
likes of Hank Ballard, Little Willie John, 
and the great Jackie Wilson (without 
whom Motown would be inconceivable). 
Even afterward, there were Aretha 
Franklin, Wilson Pickett, Eddie Floyd, 
Barbara Lewis, and a host of others who 
never laid down a note at Hitsville, USA. 
And those are only the big names. There 
are others who are all but nonexistent in 
the annals: Deon Jackson, Popcorn 
Wylie, Nolan Strong and the Diabalos, 
Nathaniel Mayer, and Andre Williams 
are the most obvious members of a list 
that could go on for pages. They recorded 
for labels as off-beat and obscure as they 
were themselves: Lu-Pine, Ric-Tic, For- 
tune, Golden World, J.V.B., Fuqua. 

A couple of years ago, a friend of mine 
tracked down a Ric-Tic record called 
“Gino Is a Coward” by Gino Washing- 
ton, a favorite of my youth. I spent a 


_ happy weekend with what I remembered 


as the A side, a zany boast something like 
La Vern Baker's “Jim Dandy Got Mar- 
ried,” recorded with primitive percussion 
and the cheesiest guitar solo imaginable. 
Then I flipped it over and listened to a 
song I hadn’t even remembered, but 
which came back in full, as soon as it 
began, with a kind of déja vu. 

“Puppet On a String” is a ballad with 
Jew’s harp and dissonant female chorus. 
Washington sings near the top of his not- 
very-dynamic range, proclaiming his 
dedication to his beloved. The kicker is 
the chorus, sung so matter-of-factly you 
could almost miss it: 

Weeel ... 

You turn me off and you turn me on 

You make me weak, then you make 

strong 

Without your power, I couldn’t exist 

And I'd end my life by cuttin’ my 

wrists 

What got me 20 years ago, and'still gets 
me, was how Washington seemed so 
unexcited by it all, as though his was a 
perfectly normal reaction to the prospect 
of losing a girlfriend. 

Odd as they were, these one-shots 
cropped up all the time in Detroit’s non- 
Motown soul music, seemingly more 
often than they appeared anywhere else. 
There are half a dozen reissues of such 
secondary labels out now, collecting the 
work of independent producers like Ollie 
McLaughlin, Joe Von Battle, and Robert 
West. Each of them has bizarre features. 

Take, for example, The Best of J.V.B. 
(Real Rhythm Productions), an 
anthology that appeared out of nowhere 

last year, just as the original J.V.B. records 
usually did. The 14 sides it includes are 
the work of producer Joe Von Battle, 
whose Joe’s Record Shop was a Detroit 
landmark on Hastings Street (and later 
on Twelfth Street) from 1945 through 
1973. That put it at the center of the city’s 
black community, and in some ways, 
Von Battle resided at the heart of ghetto 
life. He recorded the sermons of the 
Reverend C.L. Franklin, whose dozens of 
albums for Chess and tours with the 
Ward Singers made him a black celebrity, 
long before anybody knew that his 
daughters (Aretha, Erma, and Carolyn) 
sang. 

Despite his connections and the prom- 
inence of his store, Von Battle never 
became a name record producer, and 
none of his records ever came close to 
crossing over (or breaking out, as the 
jargon of his day would have more 

accurately put it). A key to his relative 
obscurity is the primitive conditions 
under which he recorded; even an 
exciting 1953 girl-group side like the 
Cleo-Patrettes’ “Say Would You Babe” is 
diminished for want of adequate miking. 
But most of Von Battle’s records were the 
product of an eccentric sensibility, com- 
pletely immersed in the ghetto and yet 
unusual even on its home turf. For 
instance, several of these recordings 
feature the raucous call-and-response 
dialogue, between the lead voice and 
whoever else happens to be in the room, 
that you’d expect at a Pentecostal service. 
This ambiance is distracting, but also 


wonderfully authentic. Von Battle could 
play it straight — there’s a superb gospel- 
quartet side here, “When They Ring thé 
Golden Bells” by the Flying Clouds of 
Detroit — but apparently he was imbued 
with too much whimsy to stand still for 
very long. 

The most outstanding track is, indeed, 
played for laughs. The Gales’ ‘All Is 
Well, All Is Well,” features a raspy- 
voiced preacher trying to talk his con- 
gregation. simultaneously out of their 
money and their liquor, which he exhorts: 
them to dump in the river. The congrega- 
tion, restless throughout, concludes by 
singing, “Come on and meet me at the 
river.” The preacher joins in, promising 
to “dip up all of that that I poured out.” 

Although the liner notes are sketchy, 
most of the J.V.B: sides collected here 
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YOURE 
SO FINE 


seem to have been recorded in the first 
half of the ‘50s. At that time, the black 
community in Detroit, as ir. most north- 
ern urban areas around the nation, was 
just completing a huge postwar ex- 
pansion. Many new residents had arrived 
from the rural South before, during, and 
after World War II. The city had ex- 
perienced one of the worst race riots in 
history during the war, only a few 
months before Von Battle’s shop opened. 
The conditions in Detroit were op- 
pressive by any standard, but they must 
have been yet more strange to people 


Ollie McLaughlin, Barbara Lewis, Dean Jackson, and the Falcons 


newly off the land. 

The result, as the migration proceeded 
in waves, was a -new sensibility, ir- 
reverent but shrewd and demanding .in 
its own right. Twenty years earlier, a 
record like “All Is Well” might have 
seemed simply blasphemous, but 10 or 
15 years later, Paul’Kelly would be able 
to have a national hit with the same idea, 
in “Stealing in the Name of the Lord.” 
The con-man style of “All Is Well,” and 
the jeers with which the preacher's 
ineffectuality is greeted, are recalled in 
the derision Carla Thomas heaps upon 
Otis Redding, damning him as a hayseed, 
in “Tramp.” You can hear what the new 
R&B sensibility aspired to become in the 
Motown singles of Diana Ross. And you 
can hear it at.its most dangerous in the 

. raw, threatening voice of Wilson Pickett. 
~ Yet even a singer as elemental as Pickett 
evolved. He certainly didn’t achieve the 
style apparent in “Mustang Sally” and 
“Ninety-nine and a Half Won‘t Do” in an 
afternoon: Pickett enduted a long Detroit. 
apprenticeship, sifiging in gospel groups 
(including the Violinaires) and various 
rhythm-and-blues quartets. He was with 
the Falcons, the greatest of these R&B 








groups, when Pickett broke out on his 
own in 1962 with “I Found a Love.” 
The-Falcons were much more than a 
quick summary would imply. Beginning 
around 1956, as an integrated harmony 
group, they evolved into a bluesy, all- 
black quartet plus guitarist by 1959, 
when they scored a national hit with 
“You're So Fine.” The lead singer was Joe 
Stubbs, brother of the Four Tops’ Levi; he 
was accompanied by bass singer Willie 
Schofield, Eddie Floyd (co-author of 
“Ninety-nine and a Half” and later a fine 
Stax vocalist on his own), Mack Rice 


(later a solo singer and composer of 
“Mustang Sally”), and guitarist. Lance 
Finnie, who played with unbridled fire 
and imagination. Until now, “You're So 
Fine” and “I Found a Love” seemed to be 
enough to know about the Falcons. But 
You're So Fine: The Falcons’ Story, Part 1 
and | Found a Love: The Falcons’ Story, 
Part 2, two 16-track collections on Relic 
Records, establish the Falcons as a 
relentlessly exciting group, whose evolu- 
tion from Stubbs’s leadership through 
Pickett’s suggests several clues to the 
way in which the modern R&B sensi- 
bility was developed. The consistent 
excellence of the Falcons’ sides marks 
them as the most important R&B reissues 
since Solid Smoke’s Sheppards 
anthology in 1981, 

Still, it would be easier to decipher 
what's going on here if the tracks were 
individually annotated, or at least better 
organized. Often, you néed to guess 
who's singing what. What is evident, 
though, is that the group’s first side, 
“Baby That's It,” recorded with two 
white members, Bob Manardo and Tom 
Shetler, as well as several of the other 

Stubbs tracks, owe a great deal to the 
doo-wop of the’East Coast. 

““(When) You‘re in Love” is the most 
extreme example; it's corny enough to 
have been récorded by the 4 Preps or any 


. other all-white group. There’s an utter 


lack of blues or gospel devices. — the 
song is downright unfunky, as are many 
of the background touches throughout 
the first album. What really distinguishes 
these very first Falcons sides isn’t white- 
ness — the group was three-fifths black 
from the start — as much as Northern- 
ness. These are essentially pop records, 
with reference to the Memphis or New 
Orleans phenomena of singers like Little 
Richard, Lloyd Price, and Junior Parker. 
If anything, the first Falcons tracks seem 
more removed from those developments 
than the much earlier J.V.B.:sides. The 
sketchy accompaniment reinforces this 
impression. 

On the other hand, the scene changes 
the moment Stubbs arrives with “I 
Wonder” in late November of 1957. Joe 
Stubbs sounded remarkably like his 
brother, Levi; his vocals. were always 
informed by the. night-club pop that 
overlays doo-wop, but ‘they growled 


& S| e knowledge of more uncommon 
~ funky (stuf 


f. “1 Wonder” remains. up- 
tempo and jivey, but the second Stubbs- 
led Falcons side, “No Time for Fun” 
sounds much more in tune with what 
Price and other Southern R&B vocalists 
had been doing. (Unfortunately, the 
background vocals are too jive to let the 
cut really work.) Yet even on the flip side 
of “You're So Fine,” with Floyd singing 
lead on “Goddess of Angels,” the Falcons 
sing nearly. straight harmonies, with no 
chances taken, however gorgeous and 
sophisticated they may be. “You're So 
Fine” is crude in comparison, a raunchy 
guitar riff outlining the melody, and a 
gruff lead vocal brushing up against 
sturdy, unadorned harmony. Rather than 
making the song seem dated, this skel- 
etal arrangement has kept it fresher-than 
straight doo-wop or group harmony 
(which, in most cases, now sound sadly 
dated). Records like “You're So Fine” — 
there aren’t many — laid the foundation 
for the evolution of soul music in the ‘60s. 
In that sense, its seemingly primitive 
sound is futuristic, a choice rather than 
an echo. 

| Found a Love begins by skipping 
three years to its title track, with Pickett 
singing lead on a number that derives 
directly from gospel. Pickett preaches the 
lead, backed by a guitar picking an 
ostinato figure that occasionally erupts 
into a thrilling, short solo, and a vocal 
chorus — spurred on by Schofield’s 
booming bass — that mostly doubles the 
lead. The effect is galvanizing and 
straight out of church — a sermon on a 
carnal topic. The antecedents for this are 
clear enough: Jackie Wilson, Clyde 
McPhatter, Ben E. King, Sam Cooke — 
singers whose Pentecostal styles had 
been converted from the ecstatic praise of 
Jesus to equally radiant celebrations of 
physical love. In the same way that all of 
You're So Fine builds to the triumph of 
its title track, the bulk of the second 
album shows the Falcons moving toward 
a breakthrough. On “You Must Know | 
Love You,” with horns that prophesy 
what Floyd would do at Stax, and a 
tambourine that’s left over from Sunday 


morning services, Stubbs achieves his 


earthiest glory. Having left the pop 
harmonies of their early days behind, the 
Falcons were now helping to forge the 


new style of R&B vocals. These were 


Continued on page 16 
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Amazing grace 


Lost gospel found again 


JON CHASE 


by Ron Wynn 


ospel remains black mu- 
€. sic’s most neglected and 
ill-served category in re- 
issues, mainly because many ma- 
jor gospel record labels have lax 
attitudes toward research and 
documentation. Albums without 
release dates, liner notes, or 
personnel information are com- 
monplace, and even calls to 
upper-echelon executives at 
gospel labels frequently produce 
responses like “No one here 
knows how many records Willie 
Neal Johnson’s made.” Salvation, 
not statistics, is gospel’s priority. 
This keeps companies from be- 
coming obsessed with chart posi- 
tion and hits, but it also often 
prevents fans from knowing 
which member of the group did 
what on a particular cut. When 
you consider the meager distribu- 
tion of gospel outlets outside the 
South, the diminishing number 
of radio stations that feature even 
occasional gospel programs, and 
the continuing unavailability of 
gospel albums in most major 
urban record stores, it’s not too 
difficult to understand why there 
have been so few gospel reissues, 
despite the amount of vital but 
long-unavailable music that’s 
been made. 
The Peacock/Songbird series is 
a prime example of the 
haphazard manner. in which 


gospel reissues are usually hand- 
led. Songbird was the: gospel 
wing of the _ celebrated 
Duke/Peacock label, owned by” 
Houston businessman Don Ro- 
bey, and though he recorded some 
gospel acts on Peacock, he fun- 
neled extraordinary talent onto 
Songbird. The Peacock/Songbird 
roster at one time included Inez 
Andrews, the Dixie Hum- 
mingbirds, the Sensational 
Nightingales, the Mighty Clouds 
of Joy, Reverend Cleophus Rob- 
inson, and many others. Several 
performers were in their prime on 
the label and some veterans, 


‘like the Five Blind Boys and 


Pilgrim Jubilee Singers, still 
made strong sides while on board. 
In the early ’70s, when Duke/ 
Peacock/Songbird was sold to 
ABC/Impulse, a fine selec- 
tion of the gospel backlog was 
reissued. But now that MCA 
has purchased ABC they've re- 
released some, deleted others, 
and made it impossible for a 
novice gospel fan to have any 
inkling of what to get and what to 
ignore. None of the Peacock or 
Songbird albums have any dates, 
except for those recorded in ’72 or 
‘73; a few that weren’t recorded 
then but were reissued when the 
company was first purchased 
have a 1973 copyright, com- 
pounding the confusion. For- 


Reverend James Cleveland (far left): reverent moods and raging empathy 


tunately MCA has lowered the 
prices on the LPs; in the North- 
east they're also flooding the cut- 
out.bins with them. 

Despite this cavalier attitude, 
there are a number of very 
worthy items available, which 
illustrate both the visceral impact 
of gospel and its relationship to 
soul and black pop. Inez An- 
drews’s Letter to Jesus (Song- 
bird), her first solo album after 
leaving the Caravans, not only 
serves as a stylistic blueprint for 
the connections between gospel 
and soul that Aretha Franklin 
exploited, but also could be a 
gospel mirror for the stark, tear- 
ing testimonials of Millie Jackson 
and Denise LaSalle. On the title 
track, Andrews’s voice beseeches 
the Almighty. for help, embraces 
the Bible for support, and then 
exhorts the faithful to take heart, 
for help is on the way. The 
Mighty Clouds of Joy’s Live at the 
Apollo (Peacock) towers over the 
polite, pop-centered efforts 
they've churned out in more 
recent years. Anchored by Joe 
Ligon’s searing shouts and fueled 
by the frenzied reaction from the 
energized Apollo audience, the 
Clouds conduct a revival meeting 
at feverish tempos, blurring the 
boundaries between the Lord’s 
music and the devil’s until no 
one’s sure where they are and no 





one cares. The Andrews and 
Mighty Clouds albums mitigate 
many complaints about the se- 
ries; music this driven and dis- 
tinctive should be heard,,éven if 
listeners have to hunt to find out 
when it was made. There are at 
least a dozen more superb LPs in 
the Songbird series, and perhaps 
as many as 30 are.very good. 

By contrast the Chess gospel 
series is a shade more, coherent. 
Noted gospel authority Tony 
Heilbut (author of the essential 
and soon-to-be-reprinted The 
Gospel Sound ) has written mini- 
mal annotation on some of the 
reissues, and Chess did a decent 
job of scouring the vaults of its 
Checker subsidiary for suitable 
material. (Unfortunately a few of 
the best: Vee-Jay records were re- 
issued on some garish foreign 
bootlegs and have not been 
picked up domestically.) The 
finest Chess selections have been 
group albums: LPs featuring the 
the Five Blind Boys, the Soul Stir- 
rers, and the Violinaires. The Five 
Blind Boys’ Soon I'll Be Done 
does not include the masterful 
vocals of Archie Brownlee, but it 
is an important work nonethless 
since it was the group’s first 
session recorded after Brownlee’s 
death, in 1960. Roscoe Robinson 
(the first sighted member) took 
over the lead chores, and he 
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provided a bluesier, more mellow 
sound than Brownlee’s. Though 
Robinson doesn’t hit the shatter- 
ing peaks or soaring harmonies 
that Brownlee did, he displays a 
bravado and melodic aptitude 
that would later make him a 
favorite among Southern soul 
fans when he moved into pop. 
Robinson also got exemplary 
support from robust tenor Wilbur 
Broadnax, and powerhouse 
rhythmic foundations from Lloyd 
Woodard, Lawrence Abrams, and 
J.T. Clinkscales. The  post- 
Brownlee Five Blind Boys would 
never dominate the gospel scene 
as they had when he was with 
them, but they continued to 
make inspiring music, and this 
album captures them at an 
especially poignant point in their 
history.” 

The Soul Stirrers and Vio- 
linaires sets are greatest-hits col- 
lections, though their song selec- 
tions are open to dispute. By 
1966, when the Best of the Soul 
Stirrers was recorded, the group 
had lost not only Sam Cooke and 
Johnnie Taylor but also Ray 
Crume (their guitarist and ar- 
ranger), James Phelps, and Jimmy 
Outler. The group available for 
the Chess session had no one 
approaching the caliber of the 
departed members, yet they 
made a more than workmanlike 
album. The bold guitar accom- 
paniment and a cappella backing, 
devices that were being phased 
out of gospel group music, are 
enlightening examples of classic 
technique. It’s also interesting to 
hear how the memory of Cooke’s 
prowess continued to dominate 
the group. Willie Rodgers uses 
many, of Cooke’s vocal man- 
nerisms and phrasing, and a lot of 
arrangements suggest: the Cooke 
Stirrers. The Soul Stirrers are still 
active, as are the Five Blind Boys, 
but their current Malaco albums 
sound like perfunctory material 
intended just to keep the name 
alive. Although they didn’t make 
their best albums for Checker, it’s 
historically important work be- 
cause it highlights the transi- 
tional styles sv were grappling 
with. 

The Violinaires did excel on 
Checker; their Greatest Sides, 
Volume One showcases Robert 
Blair singing far more vigorously 
and loosely than he has on the 
group’s recent Malaco albums. 
Perhaps the many traditional 
songs included suited Blair’s ap- 
proach, or maybe the group was 
always in top form when they 
were recording in Chicago. What- 
ever the reason, this collection of 
singles done between 1958 and 
1968 will shock anyone who’s 
dismissed the Violinaires on the 
basis of their woeful contem- 
porary products. 

If MCA’s fumbling with the 
Peacock/Songbird material em- 
bodies the worst in gospel re- 
issues, and if the Chess/Checker 
Jine remains flawed due to lim- 
ited sources, then the Savoy 
Savgos series represents the most 
comprehensive and potent effort 
in this country to date. 

The 10 Savgos albums initially 
brought back (with more to 
come) is the first thoroughly 
coordinated reissue package ever 
developed by the label. It’s quite 
different from Savoy's past 
gospel reissue attempts, which 
have been sporadic releases of 
undated albums that were badly 
recorded in the first place. Savoy 
has remastered most of the 
albums, and they've been careful 
to avoid the washed-out fake 
stereo of the bargain-basement 
labels. The annotation hardly 
provides a wealth of information, 
but there’s enough biographical 
data on every album to sketch the 
importance of the groups. 

As always, the number of 
albums to buy depends on per- 
sonal resources and preferences, 
but three seem essential: Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe’s Precious Memo- 
ries, the Caravans’ Mary Don’t 
You Weep, and the Reverend 
James Cleveland’s Songs My 
Mother Taught Me. 

Continued on page 18 


















Blues fruit 


Sweetening Blind Lemon 


by Peter Guralnick 


lind Lemon Jefferson 

began making records in 

1926. In his time he trav- 
eled widely, and was known ail 
the way from his native Texas to 
Chicago, and as far east as 
Virginia and the Carolinas. As 
one of the most influential and 
earliest-recorded bluesmen, he 
helped to mold many musicians 
of the first recording generation. 
In the single picture of him that 
survives, he appears well-fed and 
content — slightly professorial, 
with clear, wire-rimmed glasses 
(though presumably he could not 
see), a black frock coat, a tie and 
collar that appear to have been 
painted on, a broad, puffy face, 
and a comfortable expanse of 
stomach. His record company, 
Paramount, bathetically ad- 
vertised his situation. “‘Can 
anyone imagine a fate more 
horrible than to find that one is 
blind?” asked The Paramount 
Book of the Blues. “To realize 
that the beautiful things one 
hears about — one will never see. 
Such was the heart-rending fate 
of Lemon Jefferson. ... Then en- 
vironment. began to play an 
important part in his destiny. He 
could hear, and he heard the sad- 
hearted, weary people of his 
homeland — Dallas — singing 
weird, sad melodies at their work 
and play, and unconsciously he 
began to imitate them, lamenting 
his fate in song.” 

More recently, Blind Lemon 
Jefferson played a large part in 
spearheading the blues revival 
that began around 1960. I started 
buying blues records at that time; 
two of my first purchases (among 
the few country blues available) 
were the two volumes of Classic 
Folk Blues of Blind Lemon Jef- 
ferson on the Riverside label. 
Their covers depict a guitar that 
hangs by a frayed string from the 
door of an open freight car; a cane 
dangles from the handle of a 
battered suitcase sitting on the 
car bed, and a pair of smoked 


In Samuel Charters’s 
Country Blues, published in 1959, 
Blind Lemon was described as a 
grotesquely fat man who worked 
as a blind wrestler in Dallas 
theaters before making records, 
later owned a chauffeur-driven 
Dodge at the height of his fame, 
and then froze to death in a 
Chicago snowstorm. “He sang 
every kind of song,” wrote 
Charters admiringly, “even the 
country hymns,” citing Jef- 
ferson's effect on a whole genera- 
tion of singers and, indeed, the 
entire school of Texas blues. In 
my own romanticism, I 
subscribed wholeheartedly to the 
myth of Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
the archetypal blind bard whose 
lyrics described a life of pain (jail, 
poverty, street singing, and elec- 
tric shock). The only problem 
was, you couldn’t hear him. Oh, I 
thought | could hear him, and, 
listening to those Riverside ,rec- 
ords today, I realize they're not as 
bad as my retrospective imagina- 
tion has painted them to be — all 
hiss and -crackle, with a guitar 
solo that was barely audible — 
but they do sound as if they had 
been recorded at the bottom of a 
well. 

Thus, Yazoo’s new compila- 
tion, Blind Lemon Jefferson: King 
of the Country Blues, is an 
important contribution to the 
history of the blues. For the first 
time you can actually hear the 
guitar, and Lemon’s plangent 
voice communicates his hopeless 
lyrics with more of the immediate 
and piercing conviction that 
passers-by must once have heard 
on the street. For the first time we 
have a compilation that not only 
shows off the breadth of Lemon's 
repertoire (putting it in a context 
that is by no means exclusively 

limited to the blues), but we are 
able to get some sense of the 
dynamics of his music, as well — 
even through the filters of time 
and a recording process that, at 
best, allowed us to glimpse the 
pale ghost behind a substantially 
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Bogus tie, genuine rhythms 


corporeal presence. 

Still, there remains anomaly in 
the idea of listening to a blind 
street musician 60 years after his 
death. What is it that can be so 
compelling about the blues of 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, cutting 
across barriers of time and culture 
to introduce him to a world he 
certainly could not have im- 
agined, and which cannot im- 
agine him? It is not his melodies, 
for Jefferson’s music fell prey 
early to “civilizing’” influences, 
and as unpredictable as his time 
changes are (his vocal lines run 


between two and a half and 
seven and a half bars), his 
melodic resolutions are merely 
conventional. Nonetheless, his is 
a strongly individuated voice, far 
more responsive to an inner 
impulse than to the demands of 
musical conformity or the needs 
of dancers. (If Lemon's blues 
were dance music, God help the 
dancers!) 

But I haven't answered what it 
is about Jefferson’s music that 
calls out across the years. The 
liner notes of the new compila 
tion suggest that his appeal lies in 





his continued “power to per- 


plex. ... The hoary and frequent- 
ly false clichés extolling blues as a 
medium of personal expression 
come magically alive through his 
music: not only does no other 
musician truly resemble him, it is 
also inconceivable that he bore 
more than a passing debt to 
anyone else.” I'm not sure that 
this is altogether true (after all, 
there is a suspicious degree of 


lyric similarity in the “classic” 
blues of Bessie Smith and Ma 
Rainey — blues that were for 


Continued on page 18 
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The Butterfield Blues Band on the track to tamorrow 


Bedrock white boogie 


Blues hit ‘60s big town 


by Don Snowden 


nyone who assumes the 
over-mellow ‘70s _ Eric 
Clapton never played a 


worthwhile lick in his life is 
hereby directed to side one, track 
three of White Boy Blues (Com 
pleat). “Choker” is 81 seconds of 
guitarzan white heat. Jimmy Page 
lays down a piledriver rhythm 
riff, the indomitable Bill Wyman- 
Charlie Watts rhythm keeps up 
the pace, and Clapton tears 
through a savage series of fluid 
runs that stand as a microcosm of 
Anglo-blues lead guitar. 

Clapton follows with his other 
barnburner on the record, John 
Mayall’s ‘I’m Your Witchdoctor,” 
but the deepest appeal of White 
Boy Blues lies in the loose, 


offhand performances of musi- 
cians playing more for enjoyment 
than posterity. Culled from three 
mid-60s Immediate LPs, this 
largely instrumental double 
album chronicles Brit blues from 
its. purist beginnings (Cyril 
Davies & the Allstars) to its final 
bastardization on the 12-bar riff- 
a-rama that presaged heavy 
metal (Santa Barbara Machine 
Head, featuring Jon Lord and Ron 
Wood). 

Most of the participants here 


chaotic climax to “West Coast 
Idea” while a confused Page 
simply comps about three times 
before taking a tentative, jazzy 
solo near the end of “Boots.” 

Big names playing in a relaxed 
setting don’t necessarily guaran- 
tee great music or a fully satis- 
fying package. Two or three cuts 
of Clapton and Page working 
duet and small-band per- 
mutations on enduring blues 
themes might make for a nice 
change of pace, but tossing seven 


were.in. the process of becoming ~“of.these into the first.nine tracks 


rock icons, but the  catch-as- 
catch-can atmosphere provides a 
constant opportunity for studio 
pratfalls. Mick Jagger's ill-ad- 
vised harmonica sortie triggers a 


is plain tiresome. The Allstars 
cuts featuring Jeff Beck and Page 
are more jamming showcases for 
Davies's backing band (especially 
Nicky Hopkins on keyboards) 





than resurrected treasures reveal- 
ing guitar gods at play. White Boy 
Blues is hardly earthshaking, but 
I've always felt partial to casual 
music played for love and for the 
hell of it — it just cuts closer to 
the heart of the rock-and-roll 
beast than sanitized studio per- 
fectionism. 

Clapton also pops up in 
Powerhouse, the lone British rep- 
resentative on Crossroads: White 
Blues of the ‘60s (Elektra), a 
ciassily packaged three-LP retro- 
spective of blues-oriented per- 
formers. Limiting the choices to 
one label roster inevitably places 
severe limitations on compiler 
Lenny Kaye — sorry, the Lovin’ 


Young god Clapton 


Spoonful just does not spring to 
mind as a representative white 
blues band of the ‘60s — but 
Crossroads unwittingly succeeds 
as a time capsule that shows us 
acoustic-blues reverence evolv- 
ing into blues-rock excitement. 
Divorced from the era in which 


they. werer of these 
performang as the 
efforts of white boys self-con- 
sciously copying traditional 


styles without fashioning them 
into a new hybrid. Koerner, Ray, 
and Glover played a vital role in 





introducing folkies to country 
blues forms back then, but you're 
more likely to learn that by 
reading Kaye’s meticulously re- 
searched essay than listening to 
their dry selections here. 

The first two records are of 
interest chiefly for their historic 
curios — Dylan playing a weird- 
sounding barrelhouse piano on 
Geoff Muldaur’s ‘Downtown 
Blues,” Al Kooper deep in a 
Ramsey Lewis bag for his first 
crack at “I Can't Keep from 
Crying Sometimes.” The three 
Powerhouse tracks are under- 
rehearsed and most notable for 
Clapton’s star-studded support- 
ing cast — Steve Winwood, Jack 
Bruce, and others — and a 
nascent run-through of his 
Cream-period~ show¢ase 
“Crossroads.” 

It takes the Butterfield Blues 
Band to electro-shock us back 
from the realm of polite, 
academic listening. Blasting off 
with “Born in Chicago,” high- 
stepping through “Shake Your 
Moneymaker,” you don’t need to 
consult liner notes to recognize 
the visceral appeal and legacy- 
making power of this music. You 
can hear tomorrow coming in it. 
New revelations (I'd forgotten 
how insistently Sam Lay’s click- 
ing cymbals drove the first band) 
mingle with remembered de- 
lights (“I’ve got a mind to give up 
living/Yes, and go shopping in- 
stead’’ remains a blues couplet 
for the ages) on a cannily selected 
blend from the first two LPs, 
seasoned with one dash of But- 
terfield’s later horn sound. 

Hell, for my money, a better 
three-record package would be 
the first two Butterfield LPs in 
their entirety, with a third disc 
compiling highlights from the 
horn era. Paradoxically, the 
aesthetic shortcomings of 
Crossroads contributes heavily to 
its value, by giving mid-’80s 
listeners a sample of mid-'60s 
perspective and context. If the 
Butterfield Band can nail us to the 
wall 20 years on, imagine the 
bolt-from-the-blues jolt it must 
have given folkies then and the 
magnitude of the betrayal purists 
felt when Dylan chose these wild 
men as cohorts for his first 
electric heresy at Newport. O 
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Killing us-softly 


Mitty Collier’s quiet tears 


by Michael Freedberg 


itty Collier: today the 
M name means little even 
to soul and blues fans, 


although there are some Chicago 
R&B specialists who collect 
Chess-label singles and revere 
Collier to this day. She could 
have used such fans in the mid- 
‘60s when, with the haunting “I 
Had a Talk with My Man” and 
the sturdy “No Faith, No Love,” 
Collier made Top Ten pop and 
hoped to stay there. 

But the features of Collier's 
style that evoke reverence now 
made her self-effacing then. Col- 
lier’s forte is restraint. She down- 
plays emotion, giving chief im- 
portance to patience and expla- 
nation. She demanded that her 
songwriters stand up to her 
method of slowing down even a 
slow song, so that the lyrics 
could, as it were, sing for her. 
Fortunately, Collier's best song- 
writers, Billy Davis and Leonard 
Caston, were stalwarts at Chess 
when that label’s loud, frank 
iconoclasts like the Dells, Etta 
James, Billy Stewart, and the 
Radiants tried to pace the slick 
power train of Motown. Collier 


may have been an even.greater 
challenge to Berry Gordy’s 
hegemony, for she lacked her 
label-mates’ teenage brashness. 
She practiced the rich, lower- 
register singing Sarah Vaughan 
had mastered, and she used the 
clenched gospel glissandos that 
had established her fellow Birm- 
ingham singer Dorothy Love 
Coates. But she removed all 
affectation from her phrasing; 
Collier's basic, black, glistening 
huskiness is perhaps best known 
through Timi Yuro’s version of it 
on “Hurt.” As a singer, Collier 
was both mature and classy. 

To her teenage fans Collier was 
somewhat of a maternal image, 
except in her biggest hit, “I Had a 
Talk with My Man.” Here she 
stepped back into a soft tremolo 
that made her a little girl again. 
What changed her, she sings, is 
how her man stated his case. She 
tells the story for us, line by line, 
as it progresses from words to 
kisses to the punch line: “And 
then he asked to marry me.” 
Even the Six Teens’ “A Casual 
Look” didn’t puppy-love it: bet- 
ter. 


Thereafter, Collier went back 
to being the smooth, young, 
black professional. She was no 
wild thing. Chess did what a 
quick-buck, no-nonsense label 
had to do: it presented Collier 
with echoes of another, much 
more celebrated professional, 
Ray Charles. So Collier made her 
debut on Shades of a Genius, 
which, in a recent reissue, packs 
seven marvelous Collier origi- 
nals, including “I Had a Talk with 
My Man,” between four proven 
Ray Charles smashes, “Ain’t That 
Love,” “Drown in My Own 
Tears,” “Hallelujah,” and “Come 
Back Baby.” Collier does what 
she has to: she forces the pace of 
Charles’s better-known versions, 
stiffening them with the power 
and discipline of her style. 

The liner notes to Shades of a 
Genius follow suit. The writer 
doesn’t even mention Collier's 
name until his fifth paragraph, 
but then he makes up for it by 
describing precisely Collier’s 
strength: “Mitty not only has a 
soul.as open and spacious and 
rich as her voice; she’s not afraid 
to open it and invite her listeners 


in.” The six Collier originals that 
follow “I Had a Talk with My 
Man” show that she indeed sang 
to this design. Collier opens up 
her dramatic points by spacing 
them richly across the melody, 
bridging the rhythm with the 
steely timbre of her singing. She 
conveys to her listeners that her 
words aren't merely decorative; 
they are an urgent answer to a 


Sie ee 
Collier's 
straight- 
forward 
vocal pride 
overrules the 
unhappy 
endings of 
her lyrics. 





lover who may walk away, slap 
her face, or take advantage of her. 
The greater the explication in her 
songs, the more soulful they 
become. 

In Collier’s second biggest hit, 
“No Faith, No Love,” she recites 
an argument from both lovers’ 


points.of view, and substantiates 
her theme — that the sensual and 
the spiritual are intertwined, and 


- they flourish or vanish, together. 


Collier’s other tracks step closer 
to blues; here the outcome of her 
situation is preordained, and it’s 
always defeat. But if there is no 
suspense or victory in “Would 
You Have Listened,” “I Gotta Get 
Away from It All,” “Together,” 
“Let Them Talk,” and “Little 
Miss Loneliness,” there is still 
Collier’s straightforward vocal 
pride, overruling the unhappy 
endings of her lyrics and 
marching her songs forward in 
spite of themselves. 

Perhaps Mitty Collier was too 
careful a vocalist. She forecast the 
young black professional as a 
pop role because she was unable 
to gamble within the feminine 
rules of the era — unable to 
shout, like Etta James, “I will be 
heard,” much less Tina Turner's 
“T will be seen!” Other dignified 
Chicago belters, like Ruby An- 
drews and Jackie Ross, and gut- 
bucket female drivers like Sugar 
Pie DeSanto and Koko Taylor, 
shared Collier's fate — a brief 
flash of fame and decline into 
obscurity. Only now, after the 
pressures of peer rivalry have 
passed away, can her records be 
seen clearly as a precedent for the 
hard-working eloquence of red 
clay, or the romance-dances that 
would follow, and eventually 
interrupt the gaudy disquiets of 
disco. Oo 
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Big Star rising 


Alex Chilton saved at last 


by James Hunter 


lex Chilton’s name, un- 
A like Frankie Avalon’s or 
Cher’s, doesn’t appear in 
the index of The Rolling Stone 
Illustrated History of Rock & 
Roll. Of course, Avalon and Cher 
had their big, kitschy hits. But 
Chilton had hits, too: he boomed 
out the swampwater-sixteen- 
year-old lead vocals on the Box- 
tops’ 1967 Number One single, 
“The Letter,” and on their 1968 
Number Four single, “Cry Like a 
Baby.” And Chilton’s hits weren't 
kitschy: they were muscular, 
elegiac, and a little desperate. 
Also absent from the Rolling 
Stone index is Big Star, a rock- 
and-roll band Chilton formed in 
his native Memphis in 1971. Big 
Star made two commercially un- 
successful albums: Number One 
Record (1972) and Radio City 
(1974).. Released on the. Stax- 
distributed label Ardent, they 
have long been available in this 
country only as an elusive Eng- 
lish-import double set. In 1974 
Chilton made an LP _ that 
PVC/Jem released in 1978 as a 
Big Star album. But Third, made 
with only Jody Stephens from the 
Big Star lineup, was really a 
Chilton solo project, meant to be 
called Sister Lovers. As Howard 
Wuelfling points out in his notes 
to PVC/Jem’s reissue of Thitd > 
now properly labeled Sister 
Lovers — this was Chilton’s 
second solo effort. His first was 
cut in 1970 and never released. 
On Big Star’s two tight and 
unsolemn_ records, © Chilton 
couldn’t get his distinctly South- 
ern notion of rock and roll to sell. 
With Sister Lovers he took the 


‘60s rock era’s professed 
premium on self-expression at its 
word and: back ‘witha 


frankness that, though vague in 
its particulars, was so relentless 
nobody wanted to hear it. The 
record is an inconsolable work. 
Its dauntlessly elaborate 
melodies, its grandeur-in-ruins 
arrangements, and its beleagured 
passions remind: you that the 
only place (apart from the 
American South) where music as 
ravishing and rugged as Number 
One Record and Radio City could 
have come from might have been 
pre-industrial Romantic Europe. 
Chilton’s song sequence seems to 
aim for happiness, or at least a 
contemplative bounce, but it can 
sustain neither. After the celestial 
“Stroke It Noel” and the ravaged 
“For You,” the record steps out 
with wiry, taut guitars on “Kizza 
Me” and “You Can’t Have Me.” 
Then it’s “Nightime,” “Blue 
Moon,” and “Take Care” — three 
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Call Plum Studio 
(617) 372-4236 























midnight prayers for escape, af- 
fection and safety, and salvation. 

Salvation indeed — side two 

begins with a song titled “Jesus 
Christ,” a jangly hymn for what 
used to be AM radio, followed by 
a cozy version of Lou Reed's 
“Femme Fatale,” with all the 
Northeastern edge off it. But God 
and girls aren’t much help to 
Chilton. “O, Dana” is upbeat, but 
then it’s back down for three 
more melancholy tracks: “Big 
Black Car” (Southerners drive), 
“Holocaust” (Southerners exag- 
gerate), “Kanga Roo” (South- 
erners go to parties and fall in 
love). It ends with the weirdest of 
its many weird moods, “Thank 
You Friends,” which cheerfully 
acknowledges “The ladies and 
gentlemen who made the songs 
so probable.” 

Most records — even convinc- 
ing ones — that wallow in their 
torment provide the easy out of 
laughter; faced with the moans of 
painful displacement, you can 
respond with an evasive chuckle. 
Sister Lovers offers no such 
option — all you can do to spare 
yourself is turn it off. 0 
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Serious about recording; but 


tired of in-town hassles? 
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OUTDATED EQUIPMENT? 
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finest studios of L.A. and New York. 


If you have a recording project planned, we invite 
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At Splice of Life nothing keeps you from 
cutting loose with a great performance. You 
can always be sure that the studio set up is 
right for you, and that you’re sounding 
great on tape. We make it easy for you to 
play your best. 


NOW Splice of Life is better than ever. New 
for ‘85! 
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« DBX 150 noise reduction 
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Continued from page 4 

being perfected at Stax and 
Motown, but it was on the 
fringes, where producers and 
performers had much less access 
to big bands (horn sections, 
_Strings) and studio technology, 
that one can hear the tactics be- 
ing worked out. 

Stubbs was in and out of the 
group, providing a direct link 
with Motown by singing with the 
Tops and the Contours, among 
others. Pickett sang most of the 
leads after Stubbs split, but Mack _ 
Rice grabbed a few, as did Floyd. 
Many. of the singles eventually 
released were intended as much 
for the English “Northern soul” 
market and London’s mod night 
clubs as for American audiences, 
who had already turned their 
heads towards sounds more 
suave. So, the Falcons were able 
- to sustain some R&B atavisms 

even as they were poised on the 


. —— of much more iconoclastic 


soul stylizations. ..— 

‘After ] Found a Love, producer 
Robert-West, Floyd’s uncle and a 
well-known. local eur, 
allowed the original Falcons to 
dissolve, and he hired a separate 
quartet, formerly known as the 
Fabulous Playboys, to take over 
the name. (West's other produc- 
tions for his LuPine label, includ- 
ing a few more Falcons ap- 
pearances, are on two other Relic 
albums; Three Shades of the 
Blues; and The Golden Groups, 
Part 21: The Best of LuPine 
Records.) The results, as 
documented on J Found a Love, 
were not extraordinary but still 
worthwhile. “Oh Baby,” with 
Carlis “Sonny” Monroe on lead, 
has the almost . disembodied 
falsetto of the Jackie Wilson/Sam 
Cooke soul school, without quite 
achieving their transcendent vi- 
tality. Without the gritty leads of 
the original Falcons, though, the 
group lost its —. 


ae tn oo ee 


For independent producers like 
Robert West, the name of the 


game was maintaining a steady 
flow of hits in order to remain 
financially solvent. Such en- 
trepreneurs .were stuck with 
crude studios, unable-to pay 
expensive session fees for horns 
and strings and first-rate backup 
singers. So, even though the 
Motown production mill wasn’t 
especially cost-efficient (dozens 
of tracks were rejected as part of 
“quality control”), it sueeeeded in 
gobbling up almost all of the local 
Detroit labels. (Edwin Starr is a 
good example of a singer who'd 
had several small-label local hits 
before joining Motown.) This 
economic imperative signaled the 
end of regional soul styles alto- 
gether, but that process was to 
take a decade. In the meantime, 
independent jucers could 
continue to make records if they 
had some sort of power base. 
One such was Ann Arbor D] 
Ollie McLaughlin, whose Karen, 
Moira, and Carla labels created a 
series of local,. regional, and 
national hits throughout the ‘60s 
without ever associating with 
Motown. McLaughlin licensed 
most.of his “regional breakout” 
products — the singles with a 
chance at the’national charts — to 
Atlantic, Motown’s chief soul 
competitor. Oddly, most. of 
McLaughlin’s national hits were 
recorded in an elegant, complex 
style that would have suited 
Motown well: Barbara Lewis's 
“Hello Stranger” and its sequels; 
Deon Jackson's sumptuous “Love 
Makes the World Go Round.” 
Only the Capitols’ “Cool Jerk,” 
which sounds closer to the 
Memphis prototype, suggests 
how much more funky and adult 
were most of the records made by 
McLaughlin and asseciates like 
Richard “Popcorn” Wylie, who 
is now a legend in England. 
Two Solid Smoke reissues, 
Detroit Gold, Volume One and 




















Two, make the point clearly. 
Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 16 

McLaughlin’s ability to spot 
solid, journeyman talent is evi- 
dent in work by the likes of 


Jimmy “Soul” Clark, Belita 
Woods, Betty LaVette, Johnnie 
Mae Mathews, Jimmy Delphs, 


and the Fabulous Counts. With 
the exception of Barbara Lewis 
(and to some extent, Deon Jack- 
son), McLaughlin never had a 
performer whose style added up 
to a charismatic personality. 
These are records founded in 
momentary dance crazes, staples 
of soul formula (ballads 
predominate), covers of big hits 
(the Counts actually bite off, and 
chew, “It’s a Man’s Man's Man’s 
World” — as an instrumental). 
It’s strictly small-time stuff, but 
when you hear the best of it — a 
number as simple as “If I Only 
Knew,” by Clark, or as silly as 
“Rosemary What Happened” 
(Popcorn Wylie’s attempt to cash 
in on the Rosemary’s Baby phe- 
nomenon) — it sounds smart and 
fine. It exemplifies the emerging 
Detroit R&B aesthetic at a point 
where it was no longer seeking to 
define itself, but beginning to 
inhabit comfortably a world in 
which it belonged. 0 


Jefferson 


Continued from page 9 

mally composed and presented 
— and the “pure” blues of 
Jefferson), but it is undeniable 
that Jefferson’s work affords a 
breadth and range of lyric ex- 
pression unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the blues. 

Some lines of Jefferson’s music 
find early and eloquent ex- 
pression, like these: “Black snake 
crawling in my room,” “I’m 
broke and hungry, ragged and 
dirty, too,” “There’s one kind 
favor { ask of you/See that my 
grave is kept clean,” “I've been 
sitting here” wondering will a 
matchbox hold my clothes” (yes, 
the same matchbox as the Bea- 


tles’, who got their introduction 
to the song from Carl Perkins). 
And a host of wholly original 
turns of phrase (“I want to go 
home, and fF ain’t got sufficient 
clothes,” “So cold in China; the 
birds can’t hardly sing”) have 
similarly entered the common 
language of the blues. More 
significantly, Jefferson’s blues are 
often masterpieces of song con- 
struction, presenting consistent 
themes and images that run 
through the text and a guitar 
accompaniment that comple- 
ments his theme. We can point to 
the widespread influence of his 
single-string guitar style, which 
marked and shaped the music of 
more sophisticated stylists like 
Lonnie Johnson, T-Bone Walker, 
and B.B. King, as well as such 
widely scattered country blues- 
men as Lightnin’ Hopkins, John- 
ny Shines, and Big Joe Williams. 

I can remember the first time I 
heard Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
when I was 15 or 16. How 
difficult, I thought, the blues 
must be when you really get into 
them! Not only was it hard to 
understand the words (this was 
all right, I knew, because blues 
lyrics were, in themselves, a kind 
of code) but you could barely 
even hear the guitar, and the 
vocal distortion made my Re- 
alistic speakers shiver. This was 


-not the ingratiating warmth of 


Big Bill Broonzy, nor the hip 
candor of Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
which was delivered, seemingly, 
with a twinkle in the eye. No, this 
seemed to me the real stuff, the 
harsh voice of reality. 

I've changed over the years, 
and I can laugh now at some of 
my pretensions, but | still don’t 
know any better way to describe 
the weird pull exerted by Jef- 
ferson’s music. Maybe it’s true 
that Lemon “entertained his 
friends freely — moaning his 
weird songs as a means of 
forgetting his affliction.” Certain- 
ly he continues to entertain us, 
and his songs retain their 
peculiarity, with their nervous, 
jiggling rhythms, their ineffable 
sadness, and their graveyard 
moan. Do we read into. them 
something different from the way 
they were heard by their in- 


tended audience of friends, con- 
temporaries, and passers-by? Of 
course. Does that invalidate our 
response? Well, that’s what 
makes horse races and great art 
— the ever-renewable suscep- 
tibility to interpretation. 

I'm going to listen to my Yazoo 
reissue one more time, searching 
for hidden meanings, picking out 
that delicate nuance of guitar or 
vocal tone that I never quite 
caught before. This collection 
presents an opportunity to read 
between the lines, and to de- 
cipher better the music from the 
hiss and the crackle of the 
recordings. It is a chance to 
appreciate once again the im- 
ponderable magnificence of a 
song like “Long- Lonesome 
Blues,” Blind Lemon Jefferson’s 
first blues release, which closes 
out the album in his typically 
inscrutable and haunting 
fashion. O 


Gospel 


Continued from page 8 

Tharpe’s is the most incisive 
and muscular; she was an in- 
vigorating vocalist and a guitarist 
adept enough for a jazz career if 
she'd been so inclined. She sings 
spirituals, inspirational-message 
pieces, and outright revival 
stomps with equal aplomb, and 
the ringing guitar fills and lines 
curling around her voice only add 
to the punch. She shows more 
affinity for bluesmen like Blind 
Willie Johnson or the Reverend 
Gary Davis than for most gospel 
performers, but there’s no ques- 
tion she belongs in the Savgos 
series. 

An unmatched concentration 
of talent should rank the 
Caravans among ,the finest 
gospel groups of all.time, and the 
early 1960s’ Mary Don’t You 
Weep matched the voices of 
Albertina Walker, Shirley Caesar, 
Inez Andrews; Delores Washing- 
ton, and Eddie Williams. There 
were no grandstanding stars 
here; regardless of who took the 
leads, the jutting harmonies and 
crashing voices were exalted, 
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radiant. Walker, Caesar, and An- creating 
drews are still major figures in moods di 
gospel and their Savoy work was tions and 
just the first step on their journey.. pethy thi 
The Tharpe and Caravans rations @ 
albums are extraordinary, but Clevelari 
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Taught Me is even more essen- 
tial: it’s been out of circulation for 
many years, the selections focus 
on uncommonly old-fashioned 
modes, and the accompaniment 
is- exceedingly spare, leaving 
plenty of room for solo voice. 
Cleveland’s arrangements for 
choirs and his compositions are 
celebrated; not so well known are 
his stalwart piano playing and his 
probing vocal nuances. The 
Savgos record concentrates on 
those abilities, and it’s one of the 
landmark achievements in a rich 
career. He sings very skillfully, 
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Continued from page 16 

McLaughlin’s ability to spot 
solid, journeyman talent is evi- 
dent in work by the likes of 
Jimmy “Soul” Clark, Belita 
Woods, Betty LaVette, Johnnie 
Mae Mathews, Jimmy Delphs, 
and the Fabulous Counts. With 
the exception of Barbara Lewis 
(and to some extent, Deon Jack- 
son), McLaughlin never had a 
performer whose style added up 
to a charismatic personality. 
These are records founded in 
momentary dance crazes, staples 
of soul formula (ballads 
predominate), covers of big hits 
(the Counts actually bite off, and 
chew, “It's a Man’s Man’s Man’s 
World” — as an instrumental). 
It’s strictly small-time stuff, but 
when you hear the best of it — a 
number as simple as “If I Only 
Knew,” by Clark, or as silly as 
“Rosemary What Happened” 
(Popcorn Wylie’s attempt to cash 
in on the Rosemary’s Baby phe- 
nomenon) — it sounds smart and 
fine. It exemplifies the emerging 
Detroit R&B aesthetic at a point 
where it was no longer seeking to 
define itself, but beginning to 
inhabit comfortably a world in 
which it belonged. 0 
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mally composed and presented 
— and the “pure” blues of 
Jefferson), but it is undeniable 
that Jefferson’s work affords a 
breadth and range of lyric ex- 
pression unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the blues. 

Some lines of Jefferson’s music 
find early and eloquent ex- 
pression, like these: ‘Black snake 
crawling in my room,” “I'm 
broke and hungry, ragged and 
dirty, too,” “There’s one kind 
favor I ask of you/See that my 
grave is kept clean,” “I've been 
sitting here” wondering will a 
matchbox hold my clothes” (yes, 
the same matchbox as the Bea- 


tles’, who got their introduction 
to the song from Carl Perkins). 
And a host of wholly original 
turns of phrase (“I want to go 
home, and fF ain’t got sufficient 
clothes,” “So cold in China; the 
birds can’t hardly sing”) have 
similarly entered the common 
language of the blues. More 
significantly, Jefferson’s blues are 
often masterpieces of song con- 
struction, presenting consistent 
themes and images that run 
through the text and a guitar 
accompaniment that comple- 
ments his theme. We can point to 
the widespread influence of his 
single-string guitar style, which 
marked and shaped the music of 
more sophisticated stylists like 
Lonnie Johnson, T-Bone Walker, 
and B.B. King, as well as such 
widely scattered country blues- 
men as Lightnin’ Hopkins, John- 
ny Shines, and Big Joe Williams. 

I can remember the first time I 
heard Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
when I was 15 or 16. How 
difficult, I thought, the blues 
must be when you really get into 
them! Not only was it hard to 
understand the words (this was 
all right, I knew, because blues 
lyrics were, in themselves, a kind 
of code) but you could barely 
even hear the guitar, and the 
vocal distortion made my Re- 
alistic speakers shiver. This was 


-not the ingratiating warmth of 


Big Bill Broonzy, nor the hip 
candor of Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
which was delivered, seemingly, 
with a twinkle in the eye. No, this 
seemed to me the real stuff, the 
harsh voice of reality. 

I've changed over the years, 
and I can laugh now at some of 
my pretensions, but | still don’t 
know any better way to describe 
the weird pull exerted by Jef- 
ferson’s music. Maybe it’s true 
that Lemon “entertained his 
friends freely — moaning his 
weird songs as a means of 
forgetting his affliction.” Certain- 
ly he continues to entertain us, 
and his songs retain. their 
peculiarity, with their nervous, 
jiggling rhythms, their ineffable 
sadness, and their graveyard 
moan. Do we read into. them 
something different from the way 
they were heard by their in- 


tended audience of friends, con- 
temporaries, and passers-by? Of 
course. Does that invalidate our 
response? Well, that’s what 
makes horse races and great art 
— the ever-renewable suscep- 
tibility to interpretation. 

I'm going to listen to my Yazoo 
reissue one more time, searching 
for hidden meanings, picking out 
that delicate nuance of guitar or 
vocal tone that I never quite 
caught before, This collection 
presents an opportunity to read 
between the lines, and to de- 
cipher better the music from the 
hiss and the crackle of the 
recordings. It is a chance to 
appreciate once again the im- 
ponderable magnificence of a 
song like “Long- Lonesome 
Blues,” Blind Lemon Jefferson’s 
first blues release, which closes 
out the album in his typically 
inscrutable and haunting 
fashion. 0 
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Tharpe’s is the most incisive 
and muscular; she was an in- 
vigorating vocalist and a guitarist 
adept enough for a jazz career if 
she'd been so inclined. She sings 
spirituals, inspirational-message 
pieces, and outright revival 
stomps with equal aplomb, and 
the ringing guitar fills and lines 
curling around her voice only add 
to the punch. She shows more 
affinity for bluesmen like Blind 
Willie Johnson or the Reverend 
Gary Davis than for most gospel 
performers, but there’s no ques- 
tion she belongs in the Savgos 
series. 

An unmatched concentration 
of talent should rank the 
Caravans among ,the finest 
gospel groups of all.time, and the 
early 1960s’ Mary Don’t You 
Weep matched the voices of 
Albertina Walker, Shirley Caesar, 
Inez Andrews;Delores Washing- 
ton, and Eddie Williams. There 
were no grandstanding stars 
here; regardless of who took the 
leads, the jutting harmonies and 
crashing voices were exalted, 
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radiant. Walker, Caesar, and An- 
drews are still major figures in 
gospel and their Savoy work was 
just the first step on their journey. 

The Tharpe and Caravans 
albums are extraordinary, but 
Cleveland’s Songs My Mother 
Taught Me is even more essen- 
tial: it’s been out of circulation for 
many years, the selections focus 
on uncommonly old-fashioned 
modes, and the accompaniment 
is- exceedingly spare, leaving 
plenty of room for solo voice. 
Cleveland’s arrangements for 
choirs and his compositions are 
celebrated; not so well known are 
his stalwart piano playing and his 
probing vocal nuances. The 
Savgos record concentrates on 
those abilities, and it’s one of the 
landmark achievements in a rich 
career. He sings very skillfully, 





creating profoundly reverent 
moods during the Scriptural sec- 
tions and calling up raging em- 
pathy through impassioned nar- 
rations and remembrances. 
Cleveland was never an ex- 
emplary technical singer, but on 
‘Sout Mother Taught Me he 
shows how enormous faith and 
razor-sharp timing can deliver 
knockout impact. 

Perhaps the Songbird, Chess, 
and Savgos series will inspire 
other labels to open their vaults, 
especially Deep South companies 
like Jewel and Nashboro. The 
development of the three reissue 
catalogues signals that gospel 
labels are finally taking steps to 
ensure that their historical con- 
tributions are not only well 
known, but ready for everyone to 
hear. 0 














PHO, EBE SNOW 


LOUDON 


WAINWRIGHT Il 


Fri., April 19 7:30 pm 
Berklee Performance Center 


All Seats Reserved 
Tickets on Sale March 22 


TANIA MARIA 
WITH VERY SPECIAL GUEST / 
MICHEL PETRUCCIANI a 


Saturday, April 20 7:30 pm 
Berklee Performance Center 


Tickets on Sale March 22 


At Berklee Box Office; Ticketron; Strawberries; Out of Town; Harvard Square; 
Cambridge 492-1900; Concert Charge 497-1118; and Teletron; 1-800-382-8080 
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280 Green St. 


Best 


We 27R 


Presents 





April 12 & 13 April 19:& 20 

FRANK LOWE DEWEY REDMAN 
GRACHAN MONCUR 3 QUARTET 
THURMAN R teoer 

JOHN BETSCH & 

RAFAEL GARRETT 1OE MORRIS 

April 26 & 27 
FRED HOPKINS JOHN HICKS TRIO 





* Central Sq. * Cambridge 





* 492-9723 
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NOW OPEN- 
Wilmington 
Music Center 
281 Main St., 
(617) 658-3533 





Wilmington 





We offer a complete line of 
instruments & accessories 





We buy, trade & sell 
new & used instruments 








Music lessons available 














APRIL GRAND OPENING 
__SALE MONTH 





a2 8 5 
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THE CURRENTHITS 5. | - 


Allon Sale at the Harvard Coop LP/TAPE 


til tuesday , MICK JAGGER 


SHE’S THE BOSS 
VOICES CARRY 
Voices , re. Sinteeer . Just Another Night fiterd Woman 


Looking My V2 A Loat/Lucky in Love 
Winning War/Love in A Vacuum At The Top 
Maybe Monday 



























































SADE ANDREAS JOHN FOGERTY 
DIAMOND LIFE VOLLENWEIDER Centerfield 
Smooth Osenaer eer Love Is King WHITE WINDS al 
Hang On To Your Love ae 
When Am | Going To Make A Living 
Cherry Pie 


































Allison Moyet Tears for Fears The Faicon and the Snowman 
“Alf” 





“Songs from the Big Chair” soundtrack album ais 
THE SMITHS JULIAN LENNON 
et: VALOTTE 
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HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


HARVARD SQ. - MIT 
| ONE FEDERAL STREET. 
R [ ) ii f) G CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 
WITHIN MASS. 1-800-792-5170 


OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-343-5570 
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DIGNEY FIGNUS 


ADVENTURE SET RONNIE CROO 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


AN AREA DEBUT APPEARANCE OF 
° 





25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 


THE JAM BAND 


FEATURING SPECIAL GUESTS: 


ELLIOTT RANDALL tose Guttarist From STEELY DAN 
MARK RIVERA Saxophonist From FOREIGNER 
CHRISTIN CIAO Saxophonist From The J. GEILS BAND 
FRAN SHEEHAN Baes Player From The Band BOSTON 
RODGER EARL orummer From The Ledgenary Band FOGHAT 


CHARLIE FARREN Lead Vocals THE Guttar From FARRENHEIT & 
THE JOE PERRY PROJECT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 
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i » LOS LOBOS 
SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY SCRUFFY THE CAT TRUE BELIEVERS 


E ASBURY JUKES SATURDAY. P\ 1-1] Mexe 
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LASALLE MUSIC... 


The Largest Selection of | 
Electronic Drums and Digital Drum 


Machines in New England. 


“CH \ \ 
. \ 
\ \ 


aSalle Music 


Professional Audio & 





